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+. REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
‘ 4, Practical Phrenology. By Silas Jones. pi: 
ton: Russel, Shattuck & Williams, 1 36 


9. Phrenology and the Moral Influence of Phre- 
nology, arranged for general study and the 
rposes of education. By Mrs. L. Miles. 
Philadelphia ; republished by Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 1635. 


~~ Although the study of pbrenology be not so 
' much the vogue as it appeared to be in its in- 
; cipient stages, and petuaps less run after by 
the enthusiastic and ardent than in its young 
day, when there was too much exhibitionof 


’ jugglery and legerdemain by some peripatetic 


» empities, in their practical illustrations of its 
“developments, our doubts of its advancement 
- among the grave and thinking—those who are 


f honestly seeking the basis of a system for the 


panalysis and clagsification of the human 
Siitiveeaare rapidly dissipating. However 
ebuve seemed the spécalutions of 

the efiginal founders of this study—for we are 
Wet prepared, as yet; to ennoble it with the 
_ characteristics or name of a science—and how- 


& 


he mark in predicting the rapid and far-apread< 
gelevation of their peculiar system, it is, not 
the denied, now, that the enquiries and tre- 
arch into thé-human intellect induced by the 
ttling doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, and 
~ their immefiate followers, have given.an entire 
» new impulse, and indicated an unexplored route, 
to the study of the propensities, motives, and 
intellectual developments of our kind. 

In proof of the increasing attention and re- 
ms t now yielded to phrenological classifica- 
‘ tlons of the mental capacities, it is but neces- 
sary to run over the leaves of any recent book 

the theme of which turns on the moral or intel- 
~ Teetual cultivation of man,to discover that,— 
éven with those writers who endeavour to keep 
out of sight the source whence they havedrawn 
their views of intellectual, faculties nd motives 


® faction, and whose.medes of thought and ha- 


bils of* study render them ffiost adverse to the 
admission_of new theoriés.—the lights afforded 
by the effQuirics of phrenology shine among 
their general speculations with a glow and bril- 
liancy equal, if not superior, to any of those 
tliminated under time-worn and insufficient 
theories of the human mind. If the mental 
bears any affinity or analogy to the physical 
_ Piganisationvef the race, it would seem to be 
ull time to refer the different modes of feeling 
_ and thought to some definite originating point, 
father than to attribute the whole array of pro- 
















_. Pensities, perceptions, reflections and volitions, 
~ Wo. 6, parr 1.—rFxp. 9, 1836. Seat 
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to divérse modifications of one homogeneous 
mass of cerebral matter; even supposing, which 
is certainly not proved, and scarcely at the pre- 
ent day claimed, that any such modifications 
ere susceptible of being arranged into a form 
even remotely approaching an intelligible sys- 
tem of human intellect and action. 


| Perhaps the insufficiency of all the ancient 
‘theories of the-mind to explain even a tithe 
of the anomalies in feeling, perception and 
thought that are constantly displayed before 
ithe most casual ebserver, has, more than any 
other defect, or absolute error in such theo- 
ries, turned the views of the scrutinising and 
thoughtful to the consideration of a study that 
professes to test its theories by the truest of all 
touchstones, analysis and induction. A very 
‘cursory glance at any of the theories of mind 
ipromulged within the last century, or previ- 
‘ously, will suffice to convince the enquirer that 
‘philosophy has been but darkly groping in the 
|mine of human intellect, and that without suffi- 
cient illumination to detect and secure the 
richest gens in preference to the very dréss 
and wortblessness of mental capacity. ‘ 

| How little has been understood and explain- 
led in this science, may be gathered from exa- 
lminations of the most brilliant, as well as the 





pret widely. they may have shot their arrows.of! most sagacious intellects whose attention has 


|been drawn to this subject. When one writer 
caliper the human inind to a sheet of blank 
paper, and another (Addison) to marble in the 
\quarry, we see, perhaps, the happiest. illus 
‘trations of which the subject is capable, when 
‘treated as a homogeneous unit. Bt under 
the first supposition, careful instruction Would 
_be able to imserfb€ on the blank its own abso- 
lute impress, and to give such a general bias and 
lintelligence as appeared_most advantageous to 
the subject, sat the same time ensuring perma- 
nence to the endurance of the impression, by 
the conforming nature of the material on which 
instructive operations were performed. Yet 
how few are the instances in which the intel 
lect, treated according to these views of it, has 
repaid the trouble of the instruction, or yielded 
adequate return for its cultivation; and how 
many instances, in the experience of all, where 
it has signally failed. In the comparison with 
the block.of marble, we are led to infer, that 
the beauty of imagevand the brilliance of pobish 
are entirely dependent On the skill of the statu- 
ary. The resultS, inigvther case, are alike un- 
satisfactory ; ands compelledygto seek 
some system, sufff @eoncile or explain 
away anomalies af ¢-and to furnish at 
least an approach#{p concilement of glar 
ing apparent disteapagsreg > uman concuct, 
ere we can venture to-affirm that, we have 
reached the hidden recesses of the motives and 
capacities of man. * 
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hope have wein phrenology? ‘Truly it is e 
from utter despair of any assistance from Ohi» 
theories, than from any absolute reliance 

the new, that we are disposed to resort to the 
latter for explanation of singularities, .not to 
say contrarieties, in the appearanees of human 


the phenomena of the operations of the brain, 
on the supposition that itis one vast Ocean, 


gently swelling info action by the zephyrs of 
kinduess and gobd feeling, and not unfrequent- 
ly exhibiting either or both these different 
states from the same proximate excitement: 
why not resort toa different theory that-divides 
this fluctuating mass into’ bays, and inlets, and — 
currents,—each, when put in action, having @m 
assisting. modifying, or restraining powe 
the others; or when properly balanced, -blend- 
ing easily and. happily into one harmonious 
whole. _ We wish not at present to go into the’ 
reasons given for rgjecting such a system with- 
out examination. It may be fancifal—it can 
scarcely at this day be termed absutd. Neither 






mind; seeing. that as yet nothing satisiaeta 


has been achiéved. : he 
If it be sound, however, has it. not thé con- 

ditions that would furnish’ solutions of most of 

the apparent anomalies in human action? So 


at least eay those who have dispassionately ex+ 


amined it; and so do many allow, wh 
reject it, because unwilling to explain the phe 
noinena of mind by reference to physieal organ. - 
isation. On this point we must permit. the 
upholders of this-etudy to speak for themselves: ~ 
We quote from Mr. Jones :— 





“The munner, in.which an all-wise Creator has 
brought about this intimate connection between the 
immaterial spirit and material organisation, is known 
only to himself. He has been pleased, in li yolame of 
Revelation, to open to our faith and our hope a prospect 
of a future and.separate state of existence, and on this 
we must rely. But while the soul*is connected-with. 
organisation, it becomes us to study it in this connection, 
aud this only. If we do not, we neglect: many of the 
great and important traths, on which our happiness and 
safety depend, and are guilty of a disrespect for the natv- 
ral laws of our Creator,—laws no less entitled to-our reli- 
gious regard than those contained in his revealed will.” 


Mackintosh remarks, that “a true philoso- 
pher must not even desire that men should less’ 
love virtue or hate vice, in order to fititliem 
for a more unprejudiced jud t on his'spe-- 
culations,”’ andapacer the general tenor 
of remark, it is fitting that men should too 
cautiously scrutinise the goal to awhich the 
search after truth is leading them, if they can 
only fully assure themselves by the landmarks 
that they are not losing their road. 





We have said more on the general subject. 


a _ 
But if all attempts hitherto have failed, what... ~ 


conduct and thought. If we cannot Te. 


‘those now..be. accused of arrogance v ho, 
bode forward this or any theory of the re 
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driven to and fro by the.gusts of passion, or ~~~ 
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» the mere exercise of the faculty, Benevolence and de- 
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than either our limits or design allow,—the 
most that we can find space for in this jour- 
nal, being a passing but honest notice of new 
books. The work of Mr. Jones is what it pro- 
fesses to be, * practical.’ Te has almost en 

tirely left the theory of his subject in the hands 
of his predecessors in the study, and although 
on some points he disagrees with both Combe 
and Spurzheim, we are not sufficiently versed 
in the gubject to decide between them, even if 
space Ree afforded. The general arguments 
in support of phrenology are the same. Mr. 
J. says :— 


“ There are several proofs of the plurality of mental 
organs, the force of which may be more or less appreci- 
ated, without resorting to the great source of evidence, 
derived from observation of uniformity of cerebral de. 
xelopment and mental manifestation, by which the 
organs are regarded as established. 

“ The first of these is derived from analogy. Through 
the whole range of the animal system, each distinct 
fuaction is performed by a distinct organ. The sto- 
mach digests food, the liver secretes bile, the heart pro- 
pels the blood, the lungs perform the function of respi- 
tation. There is no ascertained example of one nerve 
performing two functions, such as feeling and commu- 
hicating mction, or seeing and hearing, tasting and 
smelling. So if reasoning be an act or function, differ- 
ent from loviug or contending, analogy would seem to 
require us to look for, and to expect to find, distinct 
organs. 

“Man manifests more faculties than any brute ani- 
mal; and a dissection of the brain of man, and of 
the several classes of animals, furnishes evidence, that 
the brain of the former possesses several more convolu- 
tions or organs, and these are appropriated to sentiments 
and higher intellectual powers. No one will be ready 
to believe, that the lowest and smallest animal, that has 
an apparatus called a brain, has in that apparatus as 
Manyedistinct folds or parts, as has the human brain.” 

“The exercise of one faculty does not produce ge- 
neral fatigue, but only of that which has Been exercised. 
Hf there were but one general organ for all the faculties, 
the whole brain would be fatigued, and change of em- 
ployment would be no more relief, than walking south 
would be toa man, who had been walking north until 
his legs were fatigued. But we may charge from one 
employment: to another, and one study to another, in 
suc!) manner as-to give relief and rest to tho organs suc- 
cessively all day. ‘This is practically understood, and 
studics in schools are, to some extent, arranged in re- 
ference to it,” 


A very general error in speaking of this 
study is, to sunpose that its votaries yield too 
implicit a confidence to the operations of ex- 
cessive organs, in producing corresponding 
greatness of thought and action,—on the con- 
trary. it is contended, and should be kept 
steadily in mind, that a due balance of all the 
faculties is necessary to produce the happiest 
results, and that, consequently, the most per- 
fectly formed head will contain, other things 
being equal, the best balanced intellect. Exces- 
sive developments are thus accounted for :— 


“ When the doctrines of phrenology come to be gene- 
rally understood, the admiration excited by the posses- 
sion of a great number of dead and foreign languages 
will be much diminished. It will then be considered 
merely as evidence of a large organ of language, and as 
noevidence of superior general talents.” 


We give a few random extracts, to indicate 
as well the temper as the logic of Mr. Jones’s 
work :— 


“I think those who magnify the natural dread of 
death ‘do very wrong, It is better that it should be 
regarded as a mere incident, like falling asleep. Let 
heaven be with os, and in us already begun, and what 
we now see dimly through the obscure of these earthly 
organs, we may hope to see in the most transcendent 
brightness.” 

“ The mind in which causality is very powerful, sur- 
veys the phenomena of nature. and the conviction of a 
cause for them arises irresistibly aud intuitively from 








sign in the arrangement of the incral and physical world 
are elearly perceived by it, and it therefore infers in- 
stinctively, that benignity and intelligence are attributes 
of the cause that produced them. Hence all master- 
spirits are believers in God.” : 

“ A comprehensive view of the intellectual faculties 
will enable us to see how necessary they all are to con- 
stitute the perfect intellect. If the perceptive organs 
be large and active, and the reflective small and feeble, 
there will be great power of observation and but little 
of reflection. If, on the other hand, the reflective or- 
gans only be large, then they may possess great power 
and spontaneous activity ; but, ceprived of the materials 
which are alone gathered by the aid of the perceptive 
organs, they will be active to little purpose. Where 
there is great power in both the perceptive and reflec. 
live organs, we have an organisetion favourable to the 
discovery and communication of philosophical truth. 
Any great predominance in any one or a tew of the in- 
tellectual organs is a source of weakness, as it throws 
the character out of balance; and in all those efforts 
of thought which require the exercise of the feeble or- 
gans the mental processes will be defective. 

“ We need the whole to constitute the finished intel- 
lect. Individuality, with its branch organs, makes us 
acquainted with objects and their qualities and relations ; 
eventuality observes movements and changes; compari- 
son discriminates, identities, harmonises, and compre- 
hends all the parts; while causality looks to the-cause, 
nature, source, capability, and adaptation of things.” 


With regard to the general progress of the 
study, and the estimation in which it appears 


to be now held, we may likewise let this au- 


thor speak in the language of his preface :— 


“ Many of the savans of this and other countries are|P 


not yet ready to avow themselves believers in phreno- 
logy. The aged of this class are too much settled in 
their old opinions—too much interested in their continu- 
ance—and too little accustomed to observe nature, to 
lead us to expect much from them. But the young, 
ardent, and untrammeled, hail it with joy every where ; 
and the independent lovers of truth, among individuals 
of every pursuit, readily become its avowed friends and 
patrons. ‘Teachers begin to look at it as the scienco 
on which their art is founded, and in some instances it 
is adopted in schooly, as one of the regular courses of 
study. So editors of periodicals invite its advocates to 
their colamns, and opposition to it is less virulent and 
less respectable than formerly. On the whole, there- 
fore, I do not know-that it could be desired that its dif 
fusion should be more rapid, fur if it were, it would be 
eagerly seized by those who have little knowledge and 
less interest in it, for mere purposes of gain—a prostitu- 
tion of a lofty science, revolting to taste and correct 
principle.” 

The work of Mrs. Miles is in the nature of 
a small manual for female beginners in the 
science, and was originally printed on cards 
for evening amusement. It contains a clear 
statement of the rudiments of the system, and 
is very neatly got up. 

—-— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

M‘Iivaine’s Evidences.—This, the third edi- 
tion of a work which deservedly enjoys a widely 
spread popularity, is from the pen of the Rev. 
Charles M+ilvaine, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of Ohio; originally delivered 
before a large audience at the New York Uni- 
versity, it passed through an expensive edition, 
and a second in a cheaper form, having been 
adopted as a class-book in some collegiate in- 
stitutions. The entire title is “ The Evidences 
of Christianity, in their external division, ex- 
hibited in a course of Lectures.” A more 
valuable™buok of its class we have rarely pe- 
rused, and we trust this notice of its existence 
will reach many families who will adopt the 
plan of reading it periodically, lecture by lec- 
ture. “The author is an able scholar, and an 
excellent divine, who has been called at an 
early age to the office of bishop, a place, which, 
from an acquaintance with him, we are sure he 










fills honestly and usefully. In his prefaced, 
author underrates his ability for so mye 
he has expressed one idea most felicitously Pe 
the following words -—* Vessels of moderatg 
draught may go up the tributary streams of 
public thought, and may deal advantageously 
with the minds of men, where others of heavier 
tonnage could never reach.” We are sure hii 4 
lectures are destined to a long career of use. 
fulness. ' le 
Scientific Class Book, part second.—The- 
same publishers, Key & Biddle, have this week 
brought out their second part of the Scientifig: 
Class Book for the use of schools, on the basig 
of Mr. J. M. Moffat with additions by our able 
townsman, Walter K. Johnson, A. M. It com. 
prises chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy, crys. 
tallography, geology, oryctology, and meteor. - 
ology, well illustrated by wood cuts. The 
work has acquired so much reputation a i 
teachers that we need merely announce its ap. 
pearance. ‘= 
‘Marryat's Novels are now publishing by L, 
A. Godey, of this city, in monthly parts, eagh 
part comprising an entire novel for thirty-seven | 
and a half cents. They are in octavo shape, 
double columns and sufficiently well printed,” 
Number 2, just issued, contains Jacob Faithful, 
never so much a favourite with us as with the 
ublic. The enterprise no doubt is successful, 
The Scholar’s Companion, favourably "ne 
ticed in a recent number of this journal, hag: 
met with a demand almost unprecedented, The 
publisher, Mr. Perkins, vends them as fast ag» 
they can be manufactured... v) 
Rienzi.—YThe late inclement weather hag 
impeded the transportation of books published - 
in the ordinary form; t#e last book from the 
press of the Harpers is their: fine edition of 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, infinitely superio® to the: 
coarse copy from the Philadelphia press, and 
at the same price. . 
The Museum for February, was again es 
tually issued on the first of the month. aie 
several articles of interest, (rather many from? 
the annuals) and contains an outline and notice 
of William Cobbett. Among the topics of mo 4 
ment is an able article on Frederick the Greak 7 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review. ee 
Naval Annual is also commenced with re-prink ~ 
ing the Pirate. ia 
M‘Cullsch’s Commercial Dictionary.—A& | 
large and valuable supplement to this work | 
has recently been published, which, most pro-™ 
bably, many of our readers who possess 
original will be anxious to possess; this they.can~ 
accomplish, we believe, through Mr. Wardle, | 
book importer of this city ; it is an indisper 
able book of reference; the following item” 
from the supplement, might well claim the] 
notice of American legislators -— ‘a 
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“ A Hint to Wine-pispers.—We notice the pre 
of enacting and enforcing some regulations as to 
size of bottles. ‘The bottle is, in fact, a very important 7 
measure ; a great deal of wine and other liquors being? 
sold by the dozen. But there is at this at. thie 
greatest discrepancy in the size of bottles; and it 
pears to us that it would be highly expedient, in oF 
to obviate the numerous frauds arising from this sourety 
to enact that all bottles be made to contain not less that 
a certain specified quantity, and to place them 
the acts relating to weights and measures.” #34 


Gilbert Gurney is recommenced in our 
to-day, and will excite much amusement, par 
ticularly some of the scenes in the ensuilg} 
number. E 









Campbell's Letters from the South, tn 200 
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tinuation, are even’ more interesting than the 
first few in our last volume; they are well 


worth reading and preservation. 


How few are the works that have been written, and 
, compared to those which have been conceived, 
proj d, dreamed of, decided on, and never written! 
Few have published, compared with the many who have 
imagined books ; how many, in the perpetual fermenta- 
tion and ebullition of the intellectual faculty have started 
jdeas, which they have resolved to commit to paper and 
expand, but which have been driven from the memory by 
new projects, to be Ieft as unrealised as their predecessors. 
Pope, besides many hints and schemes of intended works» 
left behind him the complete plan of an epic poem, to be 
written in blank verse, on the subject of the Trojan 
Brotas. Dr. Johnson gave Mr. Langton a catalogue of 
books which he had projected, amounting to forty-four 
in prose, and five in poetry. Hayley contemplated a 
national poem about King John’s barons and 
~ Magna Charta. Mr. Coleridge is understood to have been 
go voluminous an author of unwritten books, as to be 
obliged to keep a copious catalogue for the purposes of 
reference to them ! 
« Half of your book is to an index grown: 
You give your books contents, your readers none.” 


A good old bishop has most truly declared that “ Foure 
things are grievously empty :—a head without brains, a 
wit without judgment, a heart without honesty, and a 
purse without money.” He might have added a fifth, as 
a grievous affair—a book without originality. 

Lavater was quite right when he declared, that it is 
possible a wise and good man ‘may he prevailed on to 
game; but it is impossible that a professed gaimester 

~ghould be a wise and good man. 

"If the nucleus of a comet, says the last Quarterly Re. 
view, having a diamcter equal to onc fourth part of the 
earth, should come nearer to the sun than the earth is, its 
orbit being otherwise unknown, M. Arago has computed 
that the probability of the earth receiving a shock from it 
is only one in two hundred and eighty-one millions, and 
that the chance of our coming in contact with its nebu- 
lesity is not more than ten or twelve times greater. Thus, 
though it cannot be affirmed, that the earth never will 
come into collisiof with a comet, there is no reasonable 
cause to dread such an event. The time has now come 
when all such fears are at an end, and the return of a 
éomet, which formerly spread dismay over the world, is 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of science. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation : they 
do not take in any thing for their own use, but merely to 
pass it to another. 

The bounds of a man’s knowledge are easily concealed, 
ifhe has but prudence ; but all can readily see and ad- 
mire a table filled with gilt picture books, a well-built 

~ piano, or a well-combed whisker, who are incapable of 
distinguishing a dunce. 

The bookseller, in the Citizen of the World, says :— 
“Books have their time, as well as cucumbers. I would 
no more bring a new work out in summer, than I would 
sell pork in the dog-days. Nothing in my way gocs off 
in summer, except very light goods indeed. A review: 
& magazine, or a sessions-paper, may amuse a summer 
teader ; but all our stock of value we reserve for a spring 
trade.” 

Voltaire says, that Providence has given us hope and 
sleep, as a compensation for the many cares of lif. He 
might fave added laughter, if the wit and originality of 
humour, necessary to excite it among rational people, 
Were not so rare, The author of Gilbert Gurney certainly 
has originality enough to compensate a day of vexation 
by an evening of laughter. Jn every thing capable of ex- 
siting hearty laughtcr, there must be absurdity ;—the 


’ , 


oes ~~ . 


emotion has been defined “ an affection from the sudden 
change of a strained imagination into nothing.” “* A 
play of ideas takes place, and this excites a play of the 
powers of life.” < 

Authors have not always the power or habit of throw- 
ing their talents into convereation. There ate some very 
just and well expressed observations on this point in 
Johnson's Life of Dryden, who was said not at all to 
answer, in this respect, the character of his genius. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, who was never personally agreeable, 
says naively, “ I have observed that vulgar readers almost 
always lose their veneration for the writings of the genius 
with whom they have had personal intercourse.” 

Philosophers have decided, that joy or grief can delay 
or hasten time. Locke is of opinion that a man in great 
misery may so far lose his reckoning, as to think a mi- 
nute an hour; or, in joy, make an hour a minute. 


in which Mrs. Wood sang, like the swan, “ in warbling, 
dying notes,” must have recalled to the recollection of 
some of the audience the lion in Hydaspes, that fought 
and fell to the accompaniment of the orchestra, as re- 
corded in the thirteenth number of the Spectator. A 
recent writer states, that in the opera-house (the Fenice) 
at Venice, he heard the famous David sing a bravura 
during his combat with the Cretan Minotaur, towards the 
conclusion of whicn the monster expired, overcome by 
the power of music. The song was constantly encored, 
and the Minotaur as constantly revived without ceremony, 
and fought and died over again, with increased vigour 
and proportionate acclamations. It has been thought by 
some that Handel pushed imitative harmony too far when 
he attempted to suggest by sound the creation of light 
and the mercy of Heaven, as well as the hopping of frogs 
and the buzzing of flies; while in Joshua he has endea- 
voured, by the harmony of one long-extended note, to 
express the arresting of the great luminary of the uni- 
verse, or, in other words, to make the audience hear the 
sun stand still. In ridicule of such matters, it was jok- 
ingly proposed to a manager of the opera to surpass all 


these exploits, and not only set a tooth-ach in such a 


manner tat svery Sue strouid instantly recognise it as 


accurately as if it were in his own jaw, but distinctly to 
impress upon the ear the hypothenuse of a triangle, and 
excite a very lively impression, by sound alone, of the 
peculiar smell and shape of an onion. Should any of the 
public fall asleep, during the performance of such an 
opera, it will be an additional proof of the power of the 
author as a composer. ‘ 
—<=— 


SPECIMENS OF A MODERN DICTIONARY, 


For the use of those who wish to understand the meaning 
of things as well as words. 

“A noble standard for language! to d d upon the caprice 
of every coxcomb, who, because words are the clothing of our 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he pleases, and 
changes them oftener than he changes his dress !""— The Tutler. 


Habit.—The coverjog worn by the body or mind: in 
the former case hiding nature, and in the latter reveal. 
ing her. 

Happiness.—The health of the mind, produced by its 
virtuous exercise. They who would attuin it otherwise 
may search for the word Will-o’-the-wisp. 

Haunch of venison —That with which the demon of 
gout and gluttony baits his hook. 

Head.—A bulbous excrescence, used for hanging a 
hat on, taking snuff with, shaking, or nodding; or as a 
target. which they who know its value offer to be shot 
at for a shilling a day. 

Health.— Another word for temperance and-exercise. 

Hemp.—The neckcloth, alias nec-quid, which rogues 
put on when they sce company. for the last time. 

Holidays.—The elysium of our boyhood ;_ perhaps the 
only one of our life. Of this truth Anaxagoras seems 
to have been aware. Being asked by the people of 
Lampsacus before his death whether he wished any 
thing to be done in commemoration of him. “ Yes,” he 
replied, “ let the boys be allowed to play on the anniver- 








sary of my death.” 


: d 
The recently performed opera of the Mountain Sylph, 


<= 

Hope.— A compensation for the realities of life, most 
enjoyed by those who have the least to lose, since they 
are generally rendered much happier by expectation 
than they would be by possession. . ‘ 

Hypochondria.—The imaginary malady with which 
those are taxed who have no real one. 

Idol.—What many worship in their own shape whe 
would be shocked at doing it in any other. 

Emmortality—of modern authors.— Drawing in imagi- 
nation upon the future for that homage which the pre- 
sent age refuses tu pay. At best a protracted oblivion. 

Indigestion, Industry.—Two words which were never 
before found united. ~ 

Infant.—A mysterious meteor sent to us from the in- 
visible world, into which, after performing the evolu. 
tions incidental to the seven ages of man, it will finally 
return. 

‘Judge, Jury.—A compound legal machine, somewhat 
resembling a clock—the latter exhibiting twelve num- 
bers, and giving warning to the former, before he can 
strike, or indicate the“hour at which a criminal isto 


ie. 
Knowledge——A molehill removed from the mountain 
of our ignorance. 

Laughter.—A faculty bestowed exclusively upon man, 
and which there is therefore a sort of impiety in not. 
exercising as frequently as we can. We may say with 
Titus, that we have lost a day if it have passed without 
our laughing. The pilgrims at Mecca consider it so 
essential a part of their devotion, that they call upon 
the Prophet to preserve them from sad faces. 

Lark.—The matin chorister, that first sets the light 
of heaven to music. 

Labyrinth.—See Law. 

Learning.—Too often a knowledge of words and an 
ignorance of things; a mere act of memory which may 
be exercised without common sense. 

Logwood.—A dyc much used in the manufacture of 
wine. 

Longevity.— Adding a few years to the wrong end of 
life, and surviving oneself. 

Lotiery.—Tie only game of chance where you arg 
certain to lose your money. 

Lover.—One who in his desire to obtain possession of 
another, has lost possession of himself. 

Maityr.—That which all faiths have produced in 
about equal proportions: so much easier is it to die for 
religion than to live for it. 

Marriage.—Taking a yoke-fellow, who may lighten 
the burden of existence if you pull togetlier, or render 
it insupportable if you drag different ways. 

iiay.—“ I had rather live twenty Mays,” says Sir 
Thomas Wotton, “than forty Decembers;” and yet in 
his old age he was anxious to prolong the winter of his 
days— 


“ And from the dregs of life thought to receive 
What the first sprightly running would not give.” 


Melancholy.—Ingratitude to Heaven. 
Milk, City.—The joint production of the cow and the 
ump. 
, ees Snuff-box. 
Nonsense.—Generally applied to any sense that ha 
pens to differ from our own. 


—<=_>——- 


VARIETIES. 


The Countess Rossi, as the-first lady in rank of the 
corps diplomatique at Frankfort, has commenced the 
usual winter soirées with a brilliant concert, which was 
attended by all the beau monde of that city. The 
countess was obliged to appear in her chaise roulante, 
having sprained both her ankles so severely, by attempt. 
ing to dance too soon after a former sprain, that she is 
now unable to stand; but when wheeled to the piano, - 
she sang with as much power as in the days of Henri- 
etta Sontag. 

An Air Violin.—A newly and ingeniously invented 
instrument has lately been presented to the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris, by M. Isoard. It rese the 
common violin, with the strings extended between two 
wooden or metal blades; it is vibrated upon at one end 
by a current of air, while at the other the player presses 
on them, shortening them by the pressure of the finger.” - 
In fact, the strings of this instrament are acted wu 
by a current of air, instead of the common bow, ‘T 
sounds vary between tliese of the French horn and thy’ 
bassoon.— Paris Advertiser. 

Sygar.—The French papers say that Dr. Pallas of St: 
Omer, has succeeded in making sugar from the straw 





of maize, (Cobbett never thought of this,) and that the 
trash is conyertible into paper. 
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There has been lately placed in the Salle du Zodiaque, 
at the King’s Library at Paris, a cast from the bas-relief 
cut iw the rocks of Libanus, near ancient Berytes, on 
the road which was opened between the rocks and the 
sea, at a remote period, to afford a passage between Syria 
and Palestine. It is supposed to represent one of the 
kings of Assyria, who, made war upon the Jews and 
Phenicians. The figure of the king is almost entirely 
covered with an.jinscription, in characters similar to the 
cuniform writing of the Chaldeans. ‘This cast is taken 
from one made from the bas-relief itself by order of Lord 
Prudhoe, and sent to England. 


Mr. Mathews.—His memorable personification of the 
Old Scotch Lady, is, on all hands, allowed to have been 
most perfect, and one of his happiest efforts. In answer 
to a question respecting the original of that character, 
Mr. Mathews has, in his autograph, recorded the follow- 
ing in the album of Mr. J. H. Burn, of Lyon’s Inn, un- 
der the date of April 22, 1834:—“I very cheerfully 
comply with your request. My portrait (if I may so 
de¥ignate it) of the Old Scotch*Lady was really sketch- 
ed from the life. Iwas introduced to the original in 
Edinburgh, by the late Mr. John Ballantyne of that 
city. I heard her relate her ‘ wee bit anecdote;’ and in 
the year 1818, had the pleasure of presenting her toa 
iifon audience, at my ‘ At Home,’ when she was most 
graciously received. The kirk story was nearly verba- 
tim as I heard it from herself, and to this hour has 
never been committed to paper by me.” 

Progress of Science—Whales are now to be slain by 
prussic acid, deposited in the harpoons with which they 
are struck. The yessel in which the poison is will 
barst, the poison ciréulate in the blcod, and the monster 
dies So, at least, it is calculated. 


Tu his -Jast volume, the fifth of “ The History of the 
British Colonies,” we observe that Mr. M. Martin an- 
nouncos, as a companion to that excellent work, a simi- 
lar history (perhaps more concise, as it is stated to be 
in a single volume) of the Colonies of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Turkey. 
&c., necessary to a due-understanding of our own colo- 
nial system. 

Ani engineer of Brest has just invented a piece of me- 
chanism to propel ships, and which will be concealed 
under water—Paris Advertiser. 


Smithsonian Bequest.—The report of the select com- 
mittee of the house of representatives, on the bequest of 
James Smithson, for the establishment of an institution 
at Washington “ for the increase and diffusion of know- 
wage among men,” prepared by Mr. John Q. Adams, is 
an eloquent document. It recommends the acceptance 
of the bequest. We quote one passage: 

“The father of the testator, upon forming his alliance 
with the heiress of the fadiily of the Percys, assumed, 
by an act of the British parliament, that name, and under 
it became Duke of Northumberland. “But, renowned as 
is the name of Percy in the historical annals of England ; 
resounding as it does from the summit of the Cheviot 

- hills to the earg of our children, in the ballad of Chevy 
Chase, with the classical commentary of Addison; fresh- 
ened and renovated in our memory as it has recently 
been from the purest fountain of poetical inspiration, in| 
the loftier strain of Alnwick Castle, tuned by a bard of 
our own native land; doubly immortalised as it is in the 
deathless dramas of Shakspeare ; ‘ confident against the 
world in arms,’ as it may have been in ages long past, 
and oiay still be in the virtues of its present possessors 
by inheritanee ;—let the trust of James Smithson to the 
United States of America, be faithfully executed by their 
representatives in congress; let the result accomplish 
his object—the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men’—and a wreath of more unfading verdure 
shall entwine itself in the lapse of future ages around the 
name of Smithson, than the united hands of tradition, 
history, and poetry, have braided around the name of 
Percy, through the long perspective in ages past of a 
thousand years.” 

A remarkable impulse seems to have been given to the 
study of history in various parts of Europe. Libraries 
and archives are ransacked, and the literary journals of 
France teem with curious monographs on this subject. 
The search for antiquities seems ‘not to relax, and in- 
stances, More numerous than we can find rooin to give, 
are daily occurring, of urns, money (sometimes to a’great 
value), statues, ornaments, edifices, and paved roads, being 
discovered by various workmen. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres has appointed Ritter Joseph Von Hammer to be 
foreign associate, in place of the late Baron William de 
Humboldt. — r 


“-LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


‘Key & Biddle have in the press, and will soon. pub- 
lish, the following works :— 

Family Book of Devotion, containing Daily Morning 
and Evening Prayers for four ‘weeks, a Sermon on Con. 
templation, and an Evening Prayer for every Sunday in 
the year; and an Appendix of Prayers for particular 
occasions ; with an Introduction on the Importance of 
Family Religion. By the Rev. Herman Hooker, A. M. 
The fifth volume of Dick’s Works, entitled “On the 
Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Man. 
kind, or an Enquiry into the Means by which a general 
Diffusion of Knowledge and Moral Principle may be pro- 
moted,” Ijlustrated with engravings. By Thomas Dick, 
L. L. D., author of Christian Philosopher, Philosophy 
of Religion, Philosophy of a Future State, Improvement 
of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge, &c. 


——<=— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 
One in a Thousand, or the Days of Henri Quatre, by 
the author of the “Gipsy,” &c., 3 vols. History of 
Rome, the second and concluding vol., (forming Vol. 
LXXIII. of Dr. Lurdner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,) i2mo. 
Five Hundred Charades, from History, Geography, and 
Biography, by Eliza Wakefield, 18mo. Posthumous Re- 
cords of a London Clergyman, edited by the Rev. H. 
Caunter, 8vo. An Experimental Guide to Chemistry, 
by Edward Davy, 12mo. Gilbert Gurney, by the au- 
thor of “Sayings and Deings,” 3 vols. post 8vo. The 
Poetical Works of ‘Thomas Campbell, 1 vol. 8vo. Marco 
Visconti, a Romance, translated from the Italian of Tom 
maso Grossi, by Caroline Ward, 2 vols. 8vo. Fisher’s 
Juvenile Scrap Book, by Bernard Barton, 8vyo. Rev. 
T. S. Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett, Vol. 
XVIII. The Angler’s Souvenir, by P. Fisher, with II. 
lustrations, 8vo. Economy of the Hands and Feet, 
12mo. Goethe and his Contemporaries, by Mrs. Aus- 
ten, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. The works of William 
Ellery Channing, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. What is Phreno- 
logy? by Edwin Saunders, 18mo. 
—— 
NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

The Evidences of Christianity, in their external divi- 
sion, exhibited in a course of Lectures, by Charles M‘I!- 
vaine, D. D. Bishop of Ohio. 1 vol.12mo. Philadelphia: 
Key & Biddle. 

The Puritan, a Series of Essays, by John Oldbug, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 
Boston: Perkins, Marvin & Co. , 

The Seientific Class Book, or a Familiar Latroduction 
to the Principles of Physical Science, for the use ‘of 
Schools, &c., on the basis of Mr. J. M. Moffat’s, with ad- 
ditions by Walter R. Johnson, A. M. Part 2d. Phita- 
delphia: Key & Biddle. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, by Miss 
Emma Roberts. 2 vols. 12:no, Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 

—<>— 


REMITTANCES. 


. Jan. 22,—P. S. Shelden, Savanna, N. Y. 
“ 20,—Thos. Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ 23,—Hon. L. Edgerton, Montpelier, Vt. 
“ 21,—Dr. Ray, Paris, Ky. 
“ 27,—M‘Clintock Young, Washington City. 
“ 24,—Mrs. Baker, South Quay, Va. 
Do. Feb. 4, 1835. 
“ 95,—L. W. Candler, P. M., Darnestown, Md. 
“ 18,-—L. Stow, P. M., Flint River, Mich. Ty. 
“ 16,—Ed. R. Weir, Greenville, Ky. 
“ 28,—Jno. E. Page, Millwood P. O., Va, 
35. Dec. 28,—F. Herndon, Conway P. O., Ark. Ty. 
36. Jan. 23,—Duncan M‘Doncll, Cornwall, U. C. 
“ 20,—Jeremiah R. Bailey, Kinsale, Va. 
“ 17,—P.C. Byrne, Blakely, Ala. 
* 95,—D. W. Naill, Sam’s Creek, Md. 
self and J. Clemson.) 
“~ 1—D.G. W. Leavitt, Arkansas Post, A. Ty. 
* 16,—John Lea, Bolivar, Tenn. (Club.) 
“ 25,—Benjamin Gould, Aurora, N. Y. 
* 10,—James H.Chipman, Larrabces Point, Vt. 
“ 17,—John W. Strong, Chimney Point, Vt. 
1,—J. Evans Young, Rockland, Del. 
2,—George Wood, Washington City. 
“ 1,—George Pearce, Chestertown, Md. 
. 31,—Andromache Waddy, Locust Creck P.O. 
Virginia. 
* 22.-—J. Fleeharty, Huron,O. ~% 
“ 21,—Col. John M. Barbour, and Capt. John 
Silsbee, Bertrand, Mich. Ty. 
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